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INTRODUCTION. 


Bi 


The  preferential  merits  of  Direct  Taxation  rest  on 
the  truth  of  the  following  axioms  : — 

Political  science,  including  fiscal  legislation,  to  be 
wise,  must  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  logical  basis 
and  science  of  political  economy. 

The  policy  that  does  not  harmonize  with,  and  con- 
template the  best  interests  of  the  whole  human  family, 
is  inevitably  inimical  to  the  well  being  of  the  individual, 
the  community,  or  the  nation,  that  adopts  it. 

All  productions  are  either  spontaneous,  or  produced 
by  the  artificial  aid  of  man ; and  together  they  form 
the  sustaining  means  of  human  existence,  and  consti- 
tute the  whole  of  the  world’s  wealth. 

Spontaneous  productions  are  spare  and  insignificantly 
inappreciable,  when  compared  with  the  aggregate  wants 
of  the  world’s  present  population. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  products  of  human  toil  and  in- 
genuity that  sustain  the  existence  of  the  present 
population. 

On  man  was  enjoined  the  obligation  to  subdue  the 
Earth,  for  by  his  accumulative  intelligence  alone,  it  is 
made  to  yield  a supply  adequate  to  the  vast  require- 
ments of  a world  replenished  with  inhabitants. 

Cheapness,  obtained  by  shortened  time  and  dimin- 
ished toil,  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  any 
article,  is,  like  air  and  light,  a gratuitous  gift  of  God ; 
it  is  a divine  blessing,  which  radiates  and  multiplies 
universally  the  enjoyments  of  life  to  all  mankind. 
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Customs’  Duties  are  an  obstacle  to  productiveness, 
and  on  commodities  neutralize  the  benefits  of  cheapo 
ness,  and  are  human  barriers  to  its  enjoyment, 
nefariously  erected  across  the  heaven-designed  chan. 

nels  of  humanizing  commerce. 

Animal  life  is  replete  with  instinct,  which  never, 
without  man's  tuition,  advances  in  the  brute,  beyond  its 
natural  normal  character.  The  vocation  of  man,  on 
the  contrary,  is  not  to  remain  stationary,  but  is  designed 
to  be  intellectually  progressive,  so  that  our  common 
humanity  shall,  in  the  womb  of  time,  gradually  expand 
its  intellectual  faculties,  and  be  changed  from  its 
normal  instinctive,  to  its  dominant  intellectual,  and 
rationally  intelligent,  character.  Yet  Men  and  nations 
are  treated  of  in  history  like  individuals  and  tribes  in 
natural  history — not  as  links  in  a chain  of  being,  the 
end  of  which  is  lost  in  light,  as  its  beginning  is  in 
comparative  darkness.” 

Considered  as  mere  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  the 


grand  distinction  between  man  and  all  other  animals  is 
the  possession  of  mental  capacity,  or  Reason,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  instinct.  It  is  this  which  renders 
the  human  race  constantly  progressive,  and  capable  of 
indefinite  improvement ; whilst  the  instinct  of  mere 
animals,  though  supplying,  sufficiently  for  their  wants 
and  destiny,  the  place  of  reason,  is  limited  and  sta- 
tionary. The  latest  works  of  the  ant,  the  bee,  and 
the  beaver,  perfect  in  their  kind,  differ  in  nothing  from 
the  earliest  productions  of  the  respective  species ; the 
first  bird’s  nest,  built  ages  and  ages  ago,  was  as  beau- 
tiful a specimen  of  instinctive  architecture  as  that  which 
was  constructed  yesterday. 

But  not  so  with  man.  Viewed  in  his  normal  physical 
condition  he  is  inferior  to  the  animals,  his  means  of 
offence  and  defence,  teeth  and  nails,  being  less  effective 
than  theirs;  and  he  is  destitute  of  clothing,  which 
Nature  provides  for  them  ; but,  being  gifted  with  reason 
to  reflect,  and  intelligence  to  invent,  his  mental  capacity 
more  than  supplies  all  physical  deficiencies,  and  enables 
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him  to  devise  for  himself  economic  means  not  only  far 
beyond  the  limited  powers  of  the  mere  animal  creation, 
but  in  themselves  unlimited,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
illimitable,  thus  bringing  under  his  control  their  facul- 
ties, and  subduing  his  own  animal  instincts,  so  far  as 
they  are  adapted,  or  adaptable,  to  his  loftier  intellectual 
purposes,  and  also  placing  at  his  service  the  very  powers 
of  Nature  herself. 

Man  is  gregarious,  by  instinct,  like  the  beaver,  the 
ant,  and  the  bee;  but  instead  of  being  confined  ever  to 
one  beaten  path  of  construction  and  polity,  the  succes- 
sively developed  circumstances  of  his  existence,  aided 
by  progressive  moral  and  intellectual  attainments,  impel 
him  constantly  onwards,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
in  a career  of  improvement,  the  benefit  of  which  is  not 
individual,  or  even  confined  to  the  particular  commu- 
nity or  nation  of  which  he  is  a member,  though  he,  in 
pursuing  the  improvement,  may  be  looking  to  his  own 
personal  interest  only, — butis  cosmopolitan,  and  extends 
to  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  by  the  unfettered 
exchange  of  all  the  products  of  labour,  alone,  that  this 
consummation  can  be  effected. 

All  the  circumstances  that  concur  in  forming  man’s 
character,  and  in  beneficially  affecting  the  human  race, 
constantly  augment,  improve,  and  extend  their  influ- 
ences, just  in  proportion  as  the  products  of  human  labour 
are  rendered  more  cheap  and  abundant.  Be  it  under- 
stood that  in  using  the  word  cheap  I do  not  mean  the 
cheapness  which  results  from  surplusages,  or  legislative 
bounties,  or  supplemented  charities  ; for  these,  by  ex- 
hausting without  replenishing  the  common  fund,  tend 
to  create  impoverishment ; but  always  that  cheapness, 
whether  of  production  or  distribution,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  a saving  of  time,  a diminution  of  human  toil, 
and  entire  exemption  from  fiscal  imposts. 

The  cheapness  of  industrial  productions,  efiected  by 
economic  inventions,  is  as  much  the  gift  of  an  omnis- 
cient and  all-beneficent  Providence  as  the  inventive 
faculty  from  which  it  proceeds.  It  is  therefore  equally 
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entitled  to  the  deferential  gratitude  of  mankind,  and 
ought  to  be  held"  sacred,  alike,  from  the  avaricious  grasp 
of  legalized  monopoly,  and  from  ill-calculated,  short- 
sighted, and  suicidal  fiscal  exactions. 

The  intellectual  powers  of  man  immeasurably  surpass 
his  mere  physical  force.  They  are  intended  to  control 
his  animal  instincts, — to  subdue  the  propensities  which 
he  has  in  common  with  the  beasts, — to  utilize  the  forces 
of  nature,  for  his  own  benefit ; and  they  are  the  founda- 
tion on  which  humanity  rests  its  constant  progress 
towards  an  infinite  perfection,  to  which,  being  finite,  it 
can  never,  though  constantly  advancing,  ultimately 
reach,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 

The  intent  of  this  Essay  is  to  lay  bare  the  fiscal 
obstacles  to  this  glorious  progress, — of  which  obstacles 
the  chief  undoubtedly  is  Indirect  Taxation.  The  object 
of  the  author  is  to  lend  his  humble  aid  to  bring  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the  Legislature,  in 
such  a manner  as  will  compel  the  abandonment  of  the 
present  most  pernicious  and  most  inequitable  mode  of 
raising  the  great  bulk  of  the  public  revenue, — viz.  by 
taxes  on  articles  of  consumption, — and  the  substitution 
of  a system  of  Direct  Taxation,  exacting  from  every  man 
a fair  contribution  towards  the  just  wants  of  the  State, 
so  that  all  shall  know  what  they  pay,  and  thus  be  induced 
to  consider  what  they  pay  it  for.  It  is  under  such  a 
system  only,  utterly  abolishing  all  duties  of  Customs 
and  Excise,  that  we  can  hope  effectually  to  check  extra- 
vagance in  the  Government,  secure  perfect  freedom  for 
Trade  and  Industry,  develop  the  national  resources, 
and  secure  for  every  British  subject,  able  and  willing  to 
work,  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  family 
by  his  own  unfettered  labour. 


The  Political,  Social,  Philanthropic,  Moral,  and  Beligious 
Principles,  on  which  an  incalculable  preference  is  due 
to  Direct,  over  Indirect  Taxation,  discussed  and 
vindicated. 


Two  important  letters,  advocating  Free  Trade,  ap- 
peared, not  long  since,  in  the  Paris  papers,  from  the  pens 
of  MM.  Chevalier  and  Jourdan.  With  cogent  reason- 
ing and  convincing  facts,  these  eminent  political  econo- 
mists laid  before  their  countrymen  the  advantages  which 
would  result  from  abandoning  the  prohibitive  system 
introduced  by  Colbert.  They  pointed  out  the  expansion 
of  the  general  trade  of  France,  and  the  development  of 
her  internal  resources  that  would  follow ; and  dwelt, 
forcibly  and  philanthropically,  on  the  extinction  of  na- 
tional animosities  which  would  crown  the  extension  of 
her  commercial  relations  with  this  country.  The  pro- 
minent publicity  given  to  these  letters,  by  the  French 
press,  indicated  that  the  subject  interested  the  sympa- 
thies of  a wider  circle  of  readers  than  a foreigner  could 
possibly  have  anticipated. 

It  seems,  however,  that  there  was  a foreigner,  and  he 
an  Englishman,  who  was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
political  economy  had  struck  deeper  root  in  France  than 
was  generally  supposed.  Mr.  Cobden,  in  friendly  con- 
junction with  M.  Chevalier,  had  taken  soundings,  as  it 
were,  of  the  popular  mind.  The  man  of  active  and  the 
man  of  speculative  life  had  fathomed  the  subject  ; and 
the  Governments  of  the  two  countries,  whose  citizens  had 
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found  in  them  the  ready  and  gifted  exponents  of  their 
best  interests,  with  dignified  and  patriotic  wisdom  lent 
a willing  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  the  unoflicial  states- 
men. Not  long  after  the  publication  of  the  letters  just 
referred  to,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  announced  his 
resolve  to  make  “ the  Empire  Peace,”  by  the  adoption 
of  changes  in  the  commercial  code  of  France  similar  in 
spirit  and  tendency  to  the  beneficial  alterations  effected 
in  this  country,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  A like  sagacity,  and  honourable  cordiality 
of  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  English  government,  have 
enabled  our  present  distinguished  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  prove  himself  emulative  of  the  large- 
minded  statesman  who  preceded  him  in  this  noble  career, 
by  propounding  a fiscal  plan,  which  will  lay,  deeply  and 
firmly,  the  foundation  stone  of  a commercial  temple 
common  to  both  countries,  where  two  energetic  nations, 
long  estranged  by  a false  and  suicidal  policy,  may  meet 
friendly  rivals  in  the  arts  of  peace  alone. 

The  natural  sequence  of  the  train  of  thought  conjured 
up  by  the  spectacle  of  two  noble  peoples  intent  on  work- 
ing out  God’s  higher  purposes,  after  centuries  of  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  “ blood-stained  Moloch,”  leads  me 
to  seek  for  the  social  element  that  has  been  found 
eflScient  in  breaking  down  the  normal  condition  of  hostile 
feelings  between  alien  nations  ; and  I have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  international  Commerce  is  that 
element  ; and  also  the  main  and  only  security  for  a 
permanent  continuance  of  peace  between  nations.  Every 
climate,  and  each  country,  possesses  peculiar  facilities 
for  producing  naturally,  or  artificially,  in  superabun- 
dance, some  article  of  commerce  more  cheaply,  and  more 
profusely,  than  others.  The  beneficent  effect  of  free 
commercial  interchange  is  to  give  value  to  this  surplus- 
age, and  transport  it  to  where  human  wants  stand  most 
in  need  of  it.  Surely,  then,  it  is  in  a religious  sense  as 
justifiable,  as  it  is  philosophically  true,  to  say  of  these 
commercial  exchanges,  in  reverent  paraphrase  of  Holy 
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Writ,  “ Give  of  your  productive  superabundance,  and  it 
shall  be  given  in  exchange  unto  you,  out  of  other  sur- 
plusages, good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  running 
over;  these  men  will  pour  into  your  lap,  and  thus  shall 
both  giver  and  taker  be  blessed.’’  It  is  the  especial 
province  of  all  commerce  to  assist  the  needy,  to  fill  the 
hungry  with  good  things,  and  to  clothe  the  naked;  but, 
alas  ! unwise,  unjust,  and  cruel  laws,  in  the  shape  of 
Customs’  Duties  and  hostile  Tariffs,  intercept  these 
blessings,  and  neutralize,  to  the  precise  extent  to  which 
they  prevail,  the  designs  of  an  all-wise  and  all-bountiful 
Providence. 

If  human  law  were  in  conformity  with  the  Divine 
intention,  as  regards  the  earth’s  products  and  the  fruits 
of  labour,  this  mutual  dependance  for  the  supply  of 
human  w’ants  would  constitute  nature’s  real  bond  of 
peaceful  amity  amongst  all  men,  and  all  nations.  Hence, 
in  unrestricted  commerce  is  to  be  found  the  only  real 
practical  means  of  subduing  hostilities,  and  perpetuating 
amicable  relations,  not  merelv  with  France  but  with  the 
whole  world;  and,  hence,  the  fiscal  policy  advocated  by 
Financial  Keforiners  will  not  only  expand  commerce 
(which  is  the  essential  element  of  Peace)  inimitably, 
but  will  most  effectually  promote  the  internal  prosperity 
of  our  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  just  principle  of  taxation 
is  that  which  exacts  from  the  taxpayers,  equally  in 
proportion  to  their  means,  what  the  State  requires,  in 
the  manner  least  injurious  to  them  and  to  the  country. 
But  a very  slight  scrutiny  of  the  incidence  of  taxation 
under  our  present  system,  which  exacts  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  revenue  from  articles  of  consumption, 
and  of  its  results  on  Trade  and  Industry,  will  suffice 
to  shew  that  its  ignorance  and  folly  are  on  a par 
with  its  injustice  ; and  also  to  show  that  under  a 
system  of  Direct  Taxation  alone  can  man  hope  to 
realise  the  Divine  benediction — “the  earth  is  man’s 
and  the  fulness  thereof.”  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
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that  the  practical  and  beneficial  objects  of^  Direct 
Taxation,  as  contrasted  with  the  incalculable  evils  of  its 
opposite,  will  arrest  the  serious  attention  of  all  parties 
in  the  country, — and  that  no  efforts  will  he  spared  by 
the  popular  leaders,  in  and  out  of  parliament,  or  by  the 
enlightened  and  patriotic  conductors  of  the  public  press, 
in  instructing  the  people,  diffusing  amongst  them  correct 
notions  of  fiscal  legislation,  and  shewing  them  how 
grievously  their  most  vital  interests  are  affected,  and 
the  prosperity  of  every  class  diminished,  or  prevented, 
by  our  present  irrational  taxes  on  the  staple  articles  of 
consumption,  the  imposts  on  which  are  insidiously  cob 
lected  through  that  vestige  of  feudal  rapacity,  the  bar- 
baric means  of  black-mail,  levied  still,  but  now  under 
the  modern  guise  of  Customs^  and  Excise  Duties. 

Not  long  ago  the  Times  had,  in  one  of  its  leaders,  the 
following  observations The  comforts  and  the  luxuries 
of  the  people  have  increased  wonderfully  within  the  last 
generation.  While  the  population  is  greater,  the  wealth 
is  greater  in  a far  higher  degree,  while  food,  clothing, 
and  most  other  necessaries  have  improved  in  quality, 
and  fallen  in  price.  The  consumption  of  every  article 
of  need  or  enjoyment  is  at  the  present  moment  immense. 

How  has  this  marvellous  change  been  effected  ? 
What  are  the  causes  that  have  worked  out  for  the  people 
this  wonderful  increase  of  comforts,  and  even  of  luxuries  ? 
What  are  the  instrumentalities  in  social  life  that  have 
operated  to  produce  these  happy  and  glorious  results? 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  man  who  causes  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  only  grew  before  is  a 
benefactor  to  his  country;  with  equal  truth  may  it  be 
said  that  the  man  who,  by  saving  time  and  diminishing 
toil,  causes  two  yards  of  calico  to  be  produced  at  the 
cost  previously  incurred  in  the  manufacturing  of  one,  is 
also  his  country’s  benefactor ; and  the  financial  legislator, 
who,  venerating  these  sacred  axioms,  and  believing  it 
to  be  a heinous  crime  to  defeat  the  beneficent  designs 
of  Providence  by  imposts  levied  on  commodities,  should 
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abolish  all  existing  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise,  would 
unquestionably  be  the  universal  benefactor  of  the  whole 
human  race.  It  is  the  partial  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  free  commercial  intercourse  that  has  produced  the 
marvels  over  which  the  Times  luxuriates,  for  science  has 
been,  and  is,  unwearied  in  the  beneficent  pursuit  of 
discovering  and  applying  the  means  by  which  the  in- 
dustrial production  of  everything  may  be  economised, 
in  time  and  toil,  and  be  afforded  more  and  more  cheaply 
to  consumers  throughout  the  world.  It  is  by  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  that  the 
world’s  wealth  and  man’s  cheapened  comforts  have  been 
marvellously  increased  during  the  preceding,  and  more 
especially  during  the  present  generation.  Whence 
comes,  in  this  our  day,  all  this  comparative  abundance 
of  food,  of  clothing,  of  houses,  of  fuel,  of  artificial  light, 
of  telegraphs,  of  railroads,  of  ships,  of  iron,  of  copper, 
of  silver,  and  of  gold  ? It  is  owing  in  part  to  the  ap- 
plication of  newly -discovered  and  recently-invented 
cheapening  processes — to  cheapened  conveyance  by  rail- 
ways and  improved  navigation — and  to  the  discovery 
and  free-working  of  extensive  gold  mines.  I say  “free,” 
because  the  workers  of  the  mines,  acting  on  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade,  have  wrested  from  short-sighted 
political  monopoly  the  indefeasible  normal  right  to 
search  for  and  mine  the  precious  ore,  wherever  first 
found,  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  own  labour  undis- 
turbedly, save  only  a small  pecuniary  acknowledgment 
to  the  common  right,  and  for  police  purposes ; and  by 
their  productive  mining  labour  have  thus  made  the 
increase  of  gold  co-equal  with  the  increase,  in  the  same 
time,  of  other  things.  And  amongst  the  causes  of  this 
general  abundance,  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  first  rank, 
the  abolition,  or  mitigation,  of  the  cruel  imposts  which 
added  so  largely  to  the  cost  of  every  commodity  as  to 
limit  consumption,  prevent  production,  stunt  our  com- 
merce, and  subject  the  people  to  destitution  and  priva- 
tion of  all  those  things  that  now  abundantly  minister 
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to  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  their  lives.  But  for 
these  discoveries,  inventions,  and  cheapening  processes, 
all  of  which  have  been  fostered  by  the  partial  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  free-trade,  the  indigence  of  the  people, 
consequent  on  restricted  trade  and  limited  employment, 
would  have  rendered  the  attempt  to  collect  the  existing 
enormous  revenue  an  impossibility,  if  it  had  not,  ere 
now,  produced  the  most  terrible  of  all  revolutions,  that 

of  the  naked  back  and  hungry  belly.  ^ ^ 

Man  is,  undoubtedly,  the  creature  of  circumstances; 
but  being  endowed  with  reason,  which  enables  him  to 
discriminate,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  his  genus,  from 
existing  tastes,  manners,  principles,  morals,  laws,  cus- 
toms, knowledge,  books,  and  teachers,  as  each  successive 
generation  unfolds  these  advancing  circumstances,  to 
imbibe,  select,  reject,  improve,  and  adopt  of  them  that 
which  moulds  and  distinguishes  his  chaiucter. 

And  what  is  true  of  men,  individually,  is  also  true  of 
nations  collectively.  A native  savage,  brought  up 
amongst  savages,  retains  the  type  and  character  of 
savage  life;  but,  placed  amid  the  circumstances  of  civi- 
lization, be  is  transformed  into  the  character,  habits, 
manners,  and  intelligence  of  a civilized  man.  it  was 
thus  that  a nation  of  wild  and  naked  Britons,  brought 
within  the  influences  of  Roman  ciyilization,--ot  the 
promulgation  of  pure  Christian  ethics,— of  holy  writ 
translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,— of  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  countries  advanced  in  intellectual  ac- 
quirements,-and  of  the  influx  of  enormous  wealth 
acquired  from  commerce,  has  become  the  foremost 
nation  of  all  the  world.  This  principle  of  progressive 
intelligence,  inherent  in  their  rational  nature,  impels 
men  and  nations  onward  in  the  career  of  mental,  moral, 

and  physical  improvement. 

To  their  political,  social,  and  commercial  circum- 
stances we  may  attribute,  in  a great  degree  the  people  s 
vice  or  virtue— their  ignorance  or  intelligence-and 
the  privation  or  abundance  of  the  common  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life  amongst  them.  But  chiefly  to 
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our  commerce  are  we  indebted  for  every  indication  of 
an  advancing  civilization.  The  free  and  untaxed  in- 
terchange of  the  products  of  labour  is  the  primary,  the 
main,  and  the  mighty  human  agent  in  God’s  social 
dispensation,  appointed  to  spread  the  knowledge,  and 
expand  the  mental  grasp,  of  the  obligations,  duties, 
and  principles  of  religion,  social  morals,  and  politics  ; 
to  difliise  human  comforts  ; to  excite  enterprise  in  the 
world  of  science — physical,  geographical,  geological, 
historical,  nautical,  and  mechanical;  to  rouse  the  genius 
of  discovery,  and  sharpen  the  eye  of  invention  ; to 
beget  and  sustain  self-dependance  ; to  foster  liberty  ; 
to  generate  confidence  between  man  and  man,  and  to 
elevate  virtue,  which  is  its  ofispring;  to  dissipate  dis- 
trust, and  degrade  vice  that  begets  it  ; to  make  truth- 
fulness  a certain  gain,  honesty  manifestly  the  best 
policy,  and  both  an  absolute  necessity  to  healthy  and 
permanent  trade  ; to  encourage  the  influx  of  industrial 
productions,  and  increase  the  resources  of  the  State  ; 
and,  finally,  to  modify  wisely  the  organization  of  Go- 
vernment, Tiind  adjust  equitably  the  balance  of  its 
executive  powers. 

The  circumstance  that  arouses,  and  most  effectually 
encourages,  human  progress,  in  the  pursuit  of  all  that 
is  great,  or  good,  or  noble,  is  certainly  Commerce. 
The  centres  of  commerce  have,  in  all  ages,  been  the 
birth-place  of  genius,  the  cradle  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  glory  of  the  surrounding  nations; 
but,  instead  of  recognising,  in  their  prosperity,  that 
they  owed  it  to  the  fact  that  their  enriching  mercantile 
pursuits  subserved  the  beneficent  purposes  of  God  ; 
and  that  to  God’s  disposing  social  laws,  by  themselves 
righteously  and  gratefully  observed,  belonged  the  glory 
and  the  praise  of  benefits  conferred,  and  wealth  accu- 
mulated, these  opulent  traffickers,  perversely  ignoring 
the  deference  due  to  the  cosmopolitan  community  and 
unity  of  human  interests,  and  regardless  of  the  impor- 
tant duty  humanity  imposes  on  each  to  seek  the  com- 
mon good  of  all, — gave  themselves  up  to  voluptuous 


vain-dory,  arrogant  self-adulation,  haughty  rapacity, 
and  a blighting  spirit  of  monopoly.  They  crushed,  by 

cruel  State  exactions,  the  sons  of  T 

Industry,  the  only  true  source  of  wealth,--and,  para 
lysed  by  civil  commotions  within, -and  harassed  by 
p^owerful  enterprising,  and  wiser  competitors  without, 
E commerce  forsook  them,  and  left  them  to  dwindle 
into  the  insignificance,  out  of  which  they  had  emerged. 
These  once  powerful,  great,  actively  industrious,  and 
ri^  commerLl  communities  ;_idolizers  of  money,  of 
gold  and  silver,  but  lost  to  all  sense  of  fiscal  and  finan- 
Ll,  social,  political,  and  common  justice,— now  sunk 
in  supine  poverty  and  indolence,  have,  each  ^ucces- 
Son,  Lome  the  object  of  derision,  a bye-word,  and  a 

^^^Shall  England,  greater  than  ever  was  Carthage, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Venice,  or  Genoa,  owe  her  decline  aiid 
fall  to  similar  causes?  She  will,  if  her  commerce  be 
held  in  bondage,  crippled  by  fiscal  laws  as  impolitic  as 
Ly  are  unjust!  and  denied  full  scope  to  its  benign 
energies,  melancholy  reflection,  fall  as  they  fell.  Hei 
saLuard,-the  sure  precursor  of  a career  of  greatness 
and^nrosperity,  to  which  the  imagination  can  set  no 
boid\  is  to  V found  in  the  abolition  of  all  Customs 
and  Eicise  Duties.  Let  these  barbarous  inventions, 
which  are  only  the  exactions  of  the  robber  Barons  of 
the  middle  ages  in  another  shape,  be  swept  away , and 

Mediate,  continuous,  and  f 
put  in  operation  to  procure,  and  distribute,  Irom  Eng 
[and’s  workshops  and  store-houses,  wherever  wanted, 
an  abundance  of  every  exchangeable  article,  wherever 
produced  or  manufactured.  The  influx  and  efflux  of  these 
Lticles  are,  and  will  then  continue  to  be,  the  sources 
of  ever  accumulating  wealth,  since  the  world  s weaUh 
consists  in  the  accumulated  abundance  of  all  thi  g 

that  minister  to  human  wants.  Mrmpv 

And  here  a few  words  on  the  relation  which  ^ 7 

bears  to  Commerce  may  not  be  out  of  place,  especia  y 

as  many  advocates  of  free  trade  contend  that  we  canno 
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have  it  without  a sweeping  change  in  our  Monetary 
laws.  Money,  then,  whether  in  hard  cash  or  bank- 
notes, in  bullion  or  bills  of  exchange,  has  always  a co- 
relative value  with  other  things,  modified  in  amount  by 
the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  those  other  things.  In 
the  absence  of  all  things  (as  on  a desert  island)  money 
would  be  of  no  value.  Money  mediums  measure  the 
value,  and  are  the  representatives  of  all  other  things  ; 
for  which,  in  their  exchange  and  transfer,  these  mone- 
tary contrivances  are  conventionally  and  conveniently 
the  substitute.  Their  worth,  except  when  some  of 
them,  gold  or  silver  for  example,  become  articles  of 
merchandise,  is  simply  in  their  usefulness  as  means 
of  facilitating  and  supplementing  the  operations  of 
barter. 

It  is  a commonly  received  notion  that  an  abundance 
of  money,  or  cheap  money,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  crite- 
rion of  national  riches;  but  money,  whether  metallic 
or  paper,  in  the  absence  of  abundance  in  other  things, 
loses  exchangeable  value,  more  money  being  required 
to  purchase  a given  quantity  of  the  scarce  things ; if 
these  superabound,  and  bullion,  the  basis  of  money, 
remain  a stationary  quantity,  then  money  has  an  in- 
creased exchangeable  value,  less  money  being  then  re- 
quired to  buy  a given  quantity  of  things  which  are 
plentiful ; but  if  the  increase  of  the  precious  metals 
and  that  of  all  other  things  be  co-equal,  money  will 
neither  be  depreciated  nor  increased  in  value,  but  will 
retain  its  current  value  unchanged.  Metallic  or  paper 
currency,  in  whatever  excess  either  may  exist,  is  not 
therefore  the  certain  criterion  of  a nation’s  riches.  The 
substantial  wealth  of  any  country,  is  its  repletion  with 
the  abundance  of  all  commodities.  These  are,  essentially, 
what  make  a nation  rich. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  abundance  of  all  the  articles  of 
commerce  that  constitutes  the  fundamental  element  of 
wealth  amongst  all  nations.  With  these  articles  of  com- 
mercial exchange,  we  purchase,  and  make  merchandise 
of  the  precious  metals,  or  coin  the  latter  into  money  to 
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mamtain  our  currency  in  abundance.  Bullion  and  all 
other  things  fluctuate  in  their  relative  value,  with  the 
fluctuating  scarcitv  or  plenty  of  their  co-existmg  quan- 
tities ; and  by  a uniform  cheapened  and  increasing  sup- 
ply of  all  productions  (the  precious  metals  included), 
all  are  obtained  and  exchanged,  relatively,  for  each 
other  at  a diminished  and  constantly  declining  cost 
of  human  toil  and  time.  But  land  and  human  labour, 
which  cannot  be  increased  in  quantity  beyond  nature  s 
assigned  limits,  must,  of  necessity,  as  all  other  things 
become  more  abundant,  increase  in  their  money  value— 
the  land  in  price  and  rental,  the  labour  in  higher  wages. 
Hence,  of  all  classes,  landowners  and  labourers  are  the 
most  beneficially  interested  in  the  widest  possible  ex- 
tension of  commerce.  When  the  Corn-laws  were  re- 
pealed, the  great  landed  proprietors  prophesied  their 
own  ruin.  The  result  of  that  measure,  and  of  subsequent 
reductions  of  Customs’  Duties,  has  been  that  land  and 
rents  have  risen  in  value,  by  about  20  per  cent.  This 
enhancement  of  the  value  of  land,  and  of  the  wages 
for  labour  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  substitution  oi  an 
Income  Tax,  in  lieu  of  a greater  amount  of  indirect 
taxes  repealed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ; and  all  experience 
warrants  the  belief  that  if  the  Customs’  Duties  were 
wholly  abolished,  through  a similar  process,  we  should 
be  able  to  import,  consume,  and  re-export  such  vastly 
increased  quantities  of  merchandise,  that  our  sales  ot 
them  to  foreigners  would  have  no  limit,  save  only  their 
industrial  means  of  paying  for  them.  Great  as  Uiey 
now  are,  both  their  means  and  our  exports  would  be 
vastlv  increased.  Take,  for  example,  what  would  pio- 
bably  be  the  result  of  Free  Trade  with  China,  ne 
import  annually  from  China  more  than  60,000,000  lbs. 
of  Tea  which  can  be  bought  from  the  Chinese  at  a 
price  that  would  admit  of  its  being  sold  here,  if  it  were 
free  of  duty,  say,  at  about  one  shilling  per  lb.  (a  little 
more  or  less  does  not  signify  in  this  hypothetical  argu- 
ment).  If  this  quantity  of  tea  were  wholly  paid  for  in 
Calicoes,  at  (we  will  suppose)  sixpence  per  yard,— 
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120,000,000  of  yards  of  calicoes  would  be  then  required 
to  carry  out  the  transaction.  But  the  present  Customs 
duty  and  consequent  trade-charges  on  tea  raise  the 
price  to  about  four  shillings  per  pound.  Now,  can  any 
one  doubt  that  if  the  price  of  tea  were  reduced  to 
one  shilling  per  pound,  three  times  the  quantity 
now  consumed  would  then  be  used — viz.  180,000.000 
of  pounds?  If  this  were  so,  the  payment  in  calicoes 
to  the  Chinese  would  be  three  times  the  present  quan- 
tity, or  360.000,000  yards  per  annum.  This  largely 
increased  shipment  of  calicoes  would  require  an  exten- 
sive increase  of  factories  and  manufacturing  machinery, 
and  a larger  addition  of  factory  hands,  mechanics,  and 
labourers  in  subsidiary  branches  of  industry  than  could 
be  obtained,  without  causing  a considerable  advance  of 
wages.  These  logical  deductions  are  of  cosmopolitan 
significance,  and  are  alike  applicable,  to  show  the  corres- 
ponding vast  increased  demand  that  would  arise  inci- 
dentally in  China,  for  the  employ  ment  of  labourers,  in  that 
distant  industrial  market.  They  also  serve  to  indicate 
unmistakeably  that  commercial  freedom  is  the  effective 
stimulant  which  provokes  the  gushing  fountains  of  por- 
ductive  industry,  to  yield,  bountifully,  the  world’s 
augmenting  wealth.  If  this  be  a true  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  thelabouringclasses  invariablyfind  a greater 
demand  is  created  for  the  employment  of  their  labour, 
at  advanced  wages, — and  I venture  to  challenge  its 
refutation,— then  Mr.  Gladstone,  judging  from  a remark 
in  his  lately  delivered  inimitably  luminous  speech, 
seems  not  yet,  (great  and  glorious  as  has  been  his 
practical  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  political  econoniy) 
to  have  completely  mastered  the  subject ; otherwise 
he  would  not  have  said — “ I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  best  mode  of  giving 
benefit  to  the  labouring  classes  is  simply  to  operate  on 
the  articles  consumed  by  them.  It  you  want  to  do 
them  the  maximum  of  good,  you  should  rather  operate 
on  the  articles  which  give  them  the  maximum  ot  em- 
ployment. What  has  made  the  great  change  in  their 
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position  of  late  years  ? Not  that  you  have  legislated 
here  and  there  taking  off  Id.  or  2d.  in  the  pound  of 

something  consumed  by  the  people.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  has,  in  these  observations,  overlooked 
the  important  fact,  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  labour- 
ing classes  spend  the  whole  of  their  earnings,  in  one 
thing  or  another.  It  therefore  follows  that  if  Id.  or 
2d.  be  saved  in  the  purchase  of  one  article,  either  more 
of  that  or  of  some  other  article  is  consumed  by  them. 
In  either  case  the  general  consumption  is  augmented  ; 
more  working  producers  are  required  to  supply  the 
demand,— the  labour  market  is  relieved  from  pressing 
competition,  and  wages  generally  take  the  turn  up- 
wards. A reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  and  tea 
would,  besides  contributing  an  increase  to  their  com- 
forts, as  surely  give  to  the  labouring  classes  a maximum 
of  employment,  as  a reduction  to  the  same  amount  on 
any  other  article  would  do.  Mr.  Gladstone  also  seems 
wholly  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  an  extension 
of  the  consumption  of  tea  and  sugar  would  give  addi- 
tional employment  to  all  the  very  numerous  trades  and 
occupations  connected  with  the  building,  furnishing,  and 
sailing  of  ships. 

Having  endeavoured  plainly  to  delineate  the  causes 
which  do,  really  and  permanently,  create  increased 
demand  and  better  remuneration  for  labour,  I will  just 
fiance  at  a very  common  but  not  less  fatal  fallacy,  which 
prevails  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes, 

viz.,  a supposition,  or  belief, — for  it  is  but  too  practical 

in  its  effects, — that  the  cause  of  falling  wages  is  an  ever 
increasing  number  seeking  employment  in  the  labour 
market.  Those  who  are  influenced  by  this  idea  wholly 
overlook  the  fact  that  cheapened  productions  not  only 
multiply  indefinitely  the  abundance  of  every  thing 
ministering  to  their  own  wants  and  comforts,  on  which 
wages  are  expended,  but  also,  by  the  vastly  increased 
consumption,  create  additional  demand  for  labourers  far 
beyond  the  rate  of  their  natural  increase.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  grievous  mistake  the  only  remedies 
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they  seek,  for  an  imaginary  or  real  ^ glut  in  the  labour 
market,  is  cruelly  to  restrict,  wdthin  certain  aibitrary 
limits,  the  number  of  workmen  who  shall  be  permitted 
to  be  employed  in  any  given  occupation,  to  shorten 
their  own  hours  of  labour, — and  place  restrictions  on 
mechanical  substitutes  for  human  toil.  These  schemes 
are  the  result  of  ignorance  j and  they  are  malignant  as 
well  as  delusive,  for,  were  it  possible  to  enforce  them, 
which,  happily,  it  is  not,  the  results  would  be  wide- 
spread desolation  and  injury  to  all  mankind.  Happy 
shall  I be  if  the  effect  of  this  little  work  should  be,  in 
any  degree  to  remove  errors,  which  can  only  result  from 
ignorance  of  the  pure  moral  laws  of  political  economy, 
and  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  industrial  community  to 
the  consideration  of  the  _ only  true  and  sure  source  of 
universal  prosperity, — viz.,  unfettered  industry  and 
untaxed  interchange  of  productions.  These  are  the 
means  by  which  their  comforts  will  be  augmented, -- 
their  employment  rendered  constant  and  certain,  their 
wages  increased,  and  their  condition  permanently  im- 
proved. In  the  prevalence  of  these  truths,  the  interests 
of  employers  and  workmen  are  alike  involved,  and  when 
once  they  are  fully  acknowledged,  arbitrary  restrictions 
on  labour  will  no  more  be  heard  of,  and  strikes,  with  all 
their  concomitant  disasters,  will  be  at  an  end. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  an  expanding  commerce, 
competition  for  employment  amongst  wmrkmen,  ceases 
to  be  compulsory,  but,  with  employers,  to  secure  their 
complement  of  labourers,  it  is  a necessity.  Thus  good 
wages  flow  through  the  natural  channels  of  free  trade, 
to  the  continuous  advantage  of  increasing  numbers  of 
workmen. 

The  substitution  of  an  income  tax  for  twelve  millions 
of  Customs’  dues,  sixteen  years  ago,  by  relieving  com- 
merce to  that  amount,  has  had  the  effect  of  so  largely 
augmenting  general  abundance  that,  from  statistical 
statements  before  me,  I find  wages  have  risen,  in  that 
interval,  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  in  money  payments, 
or  an  advance  of  from  one  shilling  to  2s.  6d.  per  week; 
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received”  and  that  the  estimated  gross  revenue  on  ren^ 
UlTom  land  in  England  and  Wales  has  -ncr  used  cm 

thirty-two  millions  ^ „eX 

f8^’9’6r£2WOOOOOo!''Thfto^^^^^^ 

1853  and  I860  was  16J  per  cent,  in  six  year- 
TraTnf  the  schedules  to  ^vhich  I have  referred ; for  1 

r j“'i- ;.r;t:.S—  •'•  r*  -i 

professions,  g ^ \sh\\Q  that  under  the  head 

rate  of  19  per  cent.” 
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Who  could  have  supposed  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
whilst  legislating  to  awake  trade  and  commerce  from  a 
state  of  torpor  and  stagnation,  would  confer  on  those 
sections  a benefit  of  only  nine  per  cent. ; whilst  the 
landowners,  whose  advantage  from  the  measure  was 
not  even  thought  of,  would  reap  nineteen  per  cent, 
from  the  general  prosperity  occasioned  by  this  sagacious 
approach  to  free-trade  policy?  Yet  it  is  now  self- 
evident  that  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country, 
from  a still  greater  expansion  of  our  commerce,  the 
landowners  will  necessarily  be  the  passive,  but  most 
largely  benefited  recipients.  They  do  little  or  nothing, 
— they  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  increase  the 
national  wealth— yet  they  will  receive,  as  they  have 
always  received,  the  lion’s  share  of  the  advantage.  If 
they  were  wise,  they,  and  their  tenants  also,  would  be 
the  most  strenuous  champions  of  perfect  freedom  of 
trade; — being  otherwise,  very  many  of  them  protest 
against,  and  vigorously  oppose,  that  very  system  which 
enriches  them  without  their  co-operation,  and  even 
against  their  will. 

A noble  lord,  lately  deceased,  informed  me  that  the 
rental  of  his  property  had  more  than  doubled  in  his 
lifetime  ; and  he  attributed  its  increased  value  and 
revenue  solely  to  the  great  expansion  of  the  country  s 
commerce. 

From  the  increase  of  national  prosperity  which  has 
proceeded  from  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  experimental  and 
judicious  change  in  our  fiscal  policy,  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  whosoever  else  will  be  benefited  by  a further  change 
in  the  same  direction,  involving  the  total  abolition  of 
Customs’  and  Excise  Duties,  the  landowners  and  labourers 
will  undoubtedly  enjoy  the  fullest  share  of  the  incle- 
ment of  national  wealth  accruing  froni  the  salutary 
substitution  of  Direct  for  Indirect  Taxation.  Whatever 
the  amount  of  direct  taxes,  which  the  repeal  of  the 
Customs’  and  Excise  Duties  may  impose  upon  them, 
their  greatly  increased  wages  and  augmented  rentals 
will  not  only  enable  them  to  meet  such  taxes,  but  will 
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leave  them  in  possession  of  a handsome  surplus.  The 
amount  of  an  equitably  adjusted  direct  tax,  which  the 
labourer  will  have  to  pay  out  of  his  improved  wages, 
will  also  absolutely  be  considerably  less  than  the  taxes 
he  is  now  actually  paying  out  of  his  present  wages,  in 
the  shape  of  duties,  and  prices  greatly  enhanced  beyond 
the  duties,  on  his  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  beer, 
butter,  cheese,  bread,  and  other  articles  constituting 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  now  amount  to  a reduction  of  his  wages 
purchasing  power  of  from  eight  and  a half  per  cent,  to 
twelve  per  cent.,  or  from  Is.  2d.  to  Is.  lid.  on  16s. 
per  week,  or  virtually  a reduction  of  their  wages  to 

14s.  lOd.  or  14s.  Id.  per  week. 

As  regards  the  working  classes,  a rough  estimate 
may  serve  to  indicate  how  beneficially  they  would  be 
affected  by  the  change  here  advocated.  Let  us  suppose 
that  a direct  tax  of  Is.  2d.,  or  about  £3  per  annum, 
which  is  much  less  than  they  really  pay,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  they  lose,  were  levied  from  the  weekly  earnings 
of  each  adult  male,  leaving  untouched  the  wages  of 
women  and  young  people  of  both  sexes.  Taking  the 
adult  males  at  8 millions,  such  a tax  would  produce  a 
revenue  of  £24,000,000  to  the  State,  which  is  about 
the  sum  now  extracted  from  the  working  classes  for  the 
Stare  through  the  medium  of  Customs  and  Excise  Duties, 
though  they  really  pay  much  more  than  the  State  gets, 
it  being  a notorious  fact  that  the  inevitable  effect  of 
such  duties  is  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  articles  far 
beyond  the  mere  amount  of  the  tax  upon  them.  Now 
commercial  freedom,  the  result  of  Direct  Taxation, 
would  not  only  prevent  this  practical  reduction  in  the 
available  worth  of  their  wages,  but,  by  the  increased 
national  prosperity  thus  occasioned,  would  enhance  their 
effective  worth  by  at  least  an  average  of  Is.  3d.  per 
week,  making  an  annual  aggregate  of  £26,000,000. 
Out  of  this  increased  remuneration,  if  they  paid  to 
the  State  directly  what  they  now  pay  indirectly,— say 
£24,000,000  per  annum,  they  would  have  a surplus  of 
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£2,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  constant 
employment  for  all  able  and  willing  to  work,  which 
would  unquestionably  be  one  of  the  results  of  unfettered 
freedom  of  trade. 

If  it  be  asked  whence  would  be  derived  the  immense 
sum  requisite  to  give  them  this  increased  remunera- 
tion, I say,  without  doubt,  from  the  enormously  aug- 
mented common  fund  of  industrial  products,  that  would 
be  created  by  unfettered  trade  with  all  the  world,  under 
which  this  country  would  certainly  become  the  depot 
of  all  the  surplus  productions  of  the  world  for  our  own 
use  and  redistribution.  The  demand  for  shipping  of 
all  descriptions  would  be  immensely  increased  by  these 
transactions, — import,  export,  and  re-export, — yet, 
marvellous  to  relate,  there  are  ship-owners,  and  ship- 
builders, and  tradesmen  and  mechanics  of  all  kinds 
employed  in  the  making,  and  furnishing,  and  sailing  of 
ships,  who  are  opposed  to  freedom  of  trade ! ! ! 

It  is  undeniable  that  men  in  all  professions  have 
benefited  by  the  general  prosperity  which  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  Income  Tax  for  duties  repealed  has  occasioned. 
A physician  in  London  told  me  that  his  increased 
income,  from  the  so-caused  improved  circumstances  of 
the  community,  disposed  him  to  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  fiscal  change.  Owing  to  the  present  prosperous 
condition  of  the  population,  probably  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  sterling  per  annum  are  voluntarily 
contributed  by  the  private  hands  of  unobserved  donors, 
to  swell  the  pltry  stipends  of  poor  curates.  Others 
also  of  the  clerical  body,  are,  no  doubt,  largely  indebted 
for  the  increase  of  their  annual  incomes,  in  flourishing 
times,  to  this  generous,  legitimate,  .and  commendable 
source  of  clerical  remuneration.  Indeed,  if  the  Legis- 
lature carry  out  the  principle  to  the  sweeping  away  of  all 
Indirect  Taxation,  which  is  its  legitimate  result,  men  in 
every  branch  of  trade,  profession,  and  commerce,  will 
find,  what  the  whole  community  has  already  found,  from 
a fractional  abolition  of  Customs'  Duties,  that  the  im- 
provement in  their  pecuniary  circumstances,  consequent 
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on  the  nation’s  increased  prosperity,  will  greatly  exceed 
any  amount  of  fiscal  deductions  they,  out  of  their 
enlarged  incomes,  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  iState’s  exigencies;  and  as  to  railway  proprietors 
and  shipowners,  they  need  hardly  be  told  that  the  ever- 
increasing  interchange  of  commodities  at  home  and  from 
abroad  will  insure  abundant  freights  for  shipping  and 
crowded  traffic  over  railways,  the  certain  bases  for 
calculating  on  large  profits  and  handsome  dividends. 

Economic  production  and  distribution  of  all  things 
mark  tlie  advancing  progress  and  developement  of  man’s 
enlightened  intellectual  powers,  and,  as  may  he  reason- 
ably inferred,  exactly  accord  and  are  replete  with 
universal  benefits  to  the  community  of  human  interests. 

Cheapness  of  production,  undiminished  by  tariff 
duties,  is  the  active  social  law,  under  God’s  providence, 
by  which  all  things  are  being  mercifully  brought  in 
abundance  within  the  means  of  enjoyment,  in  common, 
by  every  rank  in  the  social  scale  without  perpetrating 
injustice  on,  or  requiring  self-sacrifice  from,  any  indi- 
vidual, which  happy  and  self-dependent  social  condition 
is  certainly  the  great  desideratum  of  our  common 
humanity,  and  the  evident  design  of  the  Christian 
dispensation. 

Taken  simply  as  a financial  measure,  the  remission  of 
Customs’  Duties  since  1842  has  been  most  advantageous 
to  the  national  revenue,  and  why?  The  answer  is, 
because  the  commerce  of  England,  relieved  even  from  a 
small  portion  of  Customs’  Duties,  has  sprung  into  asto- 
nishing prosperity.  From  a state  of  stagnation,  clearly 
caused  by  fiscal  oppression,  which  had  limited  our 
exports  to  about  fifty  millions  sterling  per  annum,  our 
commerce,  when  only  partially  relieved  from  the  dead 
weight  of  Customs’  Duties,  bounded  up  from  its  paralysed 
depression,  so  that,  in  the  period  of  sixteen  years,  our 
exports  have  reached  the  enormous  amount  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
whilst  our  imports  have  increased  in  the  same  prodigi- 
ous proportion.  In  the  meantime,  an  increasing  revenue 
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has  been  derived  from  a mere  per  centage  on  this  vast 
influx  of  national  wealth,  which  tariff  per  centage  has 
been  exacted,  most  unwisely,  from  the  means  of  wealth- 
creating  industry,  and  diverted  from  its  naturally 
fructifying  channels,  prematurely,  to  fill  the  coffers  of 
the  Exchequer. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Economist  on  Customs’ 
revenue,  establishes  the  fact  of  England’s  unexampled 
prosperity  ever  since  the  repeal  and  reduction  of  Custom 
Duties  have  been  systematically  pursued  : — 

“ Since  the  year  1842,  in  which  Sir  K.  Peel  com- 
menced his  alterations  in  our  tariff,  and  in  which  our 
present  financial  system  may  be  said  to  begin,  the 
history  of  Customs’  Duties  is  shown  by  the  following 
table.  We  have  in  one  column  the  ‘ loss’  estimated  to 
arise  from  taxes  taken  off;  in  the  other  the  ‘gain’ 
expected  to  accrue  from  new  taxes  imposed,  taken  in 
each  case  from  the  official  returns  of  the  Customs’ 
department : — 


ESTIMATE  OF  GAIN  OR  LOSS  CONSEQUENT  ON  ALTERATIONS 

OF  THE  DUTIES. 


Loss. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

Gain. 

Years. 

£. 

£. 

Gain. 

£. 

£. 

1842 

1,498,944 

160,822 

1852 

95,928 

— 

1843 

171,521 

— 

1853 

1,499,074 

16,382 

1844 

286,438 

— 

1854 

986,107 

440,643 

1845 

3,603,561 

_ 

1855 

2,960 

2,225,907 

1816 

735,223 

2,000 

1'56 

3,475 

— 

1847 

344,886 

— 

1857 

1,628,582 

92 

1848 

1849 

1850 

5'-^5,968 

388,703 

334,155 

— 

1858 

— 

9,050 

Totals,  12,964,078 

2,854,927 

1851 

801,064 

— - 

Showing  that  in  the  Customs’  department  alone  we 
have,  in  the  course  of  the  period  we  are  reviewing, 
remitted  £10,000,000  of  taxes  more  than  we  have 
imposed.” 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  righteous  abolition  of 
£42,000,000  of  indirect  taxes,  substituted  by  direct 
taxation,  should  be  less  efficaciously  beneficial  in  pro- 
moting British  prosperity,  enhancing  the  value  of  land. 
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increasing  wages,  and  creating  national  and  individual 
wealth,  than  the  reduction  of  £10,000,000  Customs’ 
Duties  by  Sir  Kobert  Teel,  and  his  substitution  of  the 
income  tax,  have  actually  proved  to  be?  Surely  such  a 
beneficent  fiscal  change  will  induce  a far  greater  in- 
creased expansion  of  British  all-enriching  industry  and 
commerce. 

To  the  reflecting  mind  it  seems  a thing  incredible 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  palpable  fact  that  cheap  produc- 
tion increases  consumption,  and  thereby  stimulates  the 
unlimited  powers  of  production  to  fill  the  world  with 
outpouring  wealth,  a fiscal  legislator  should  be  found  to 
commit,  or  to  defend,  the  absurdity  of  adopting  the 
very  adverse  principle  of  imposing  duties  which  increase 
the  cost  of  everything,  diminish  consumption,  and 
restrain  the  enriching  efibrts  of  the  national  capital 
and  labour  from  creating  the  wealth  by  means  of  which 
taxes,  and  all  other  expenses,  eventually  are  paid. 
On  whatsoever  or  whomsoever  the  taxes  are  levied  they 
are  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  labour,  and  the  burden 
falls  ultimately  on  the  producers  of  wealth,  who,  aided 
by  capital,  are  the  artisans,  operatives,  and  labourers 
generally.  But,  unless  the  tax  had  the  efiect  of  first 
curtailing  the  consumption  of  articles  taxed,  and  then 
of  restricting  productive  labour  (as  the  Customs’  Duties 
do),  any  tax,  long  continued,  would  become  eventually 
more  equally  shared  amongst  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity; for  increased  consumption  causes  an  excess  of 
demand  for  industrial  producers  in  the  labour  market, 
and  enables  the  workman  to  obtain  higher  wages,  and 
so  to  transfer  the  burden  from  himself  to  be  shared  by 
others ; all  of  whom  being  participators  in  the  common 
and  increased  fund  of  national  wealth,  are  able,  and 
ought  to  be  willing,  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  good 
government.  But,  on  the  contrary,  dearness  of  articles, 
occasioned  by  fiscal  imposts,  diminishes  the  demand  for 
the  employment  of  labour,  lowers  wages,  and  compels 
the  labourer  to  bear,  to  the  extent  of  his  pittance,  the 
irremovable  burden.  The  cheapening  appliances  of 
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machinery  have,  happily,  stepped  in  to  prevent  Customs’ 
Duties  from  overwhelming  the  working  classes  in  abject 
poverty  and  helpless  competition  for  ill-paid  toil.  But 
for  these  appliances  the  bent  back  would  have  been 
broken,  or  our  vicious  fiscal  system  would  have  col- 
lapsed, in  terrible  national  convulsions,  long  ago. 

Nothing  can  be  of  greater  moment  to  mankind,  than 
that  they  should  be  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  Free 
Trade,  and  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  imhued 
with  a correct  knowledge  of  the  true  and  beautiful, 
(because  righteous)  principles  of  political  economy, — 
PRINCIPLES  which  have  their  foundations  deeply  rooted 
in  the  immutable  and  revealed  Gospel  precept  of  “ doing 
unto  others,  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us and 
are  in  every  respect  in  strict  harmony  with  the  moral 
laws  and  Christian  duties,  enjoined  with  the  intent 
that  men’s  obedience  to  them  may  induce  that  universal 
mutual  benevolence  which  is  essential  to  the  beneficial 
guidance  of  human  afiairs,  both  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually, and  which  God,  reason,  and  humanity  alike 
commend.  The  ethics  of  political  economy  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  the  commands  of  the  great  Omniscient 
Founder  of  our  faith,  and  must  be  as  sacredly  observed, 
in  order  that  all  the  families  and  grades  of  men  may 
fairly  partake  of  and  enjoy  in  plenitude  the  universal 
distribution,  and  concomitant  abundance,  which  a free 
and  untaxed  interchange  of  the  fruits  of  their  labours 
would  most  certainly  assure  to  them.  Indirect  Taxation 
on  the  commodities  exchanged  for  the  produce  of  the 
labourer’s  toil,  whether  levied  for  financial  purposes  or 
to  subserve  the  more  depraved  and  rapacious  purpose 
of  fiscal  monopoly,  is  literally  a spoliation  of  their  wages, 
a withholding  of  the  labourer’s  hire,  a moral  outrage  on 
our  common  humanity.  Direct  taxation  on  realized 
property  and  on  income,  adjusted  equitably  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  derivable  sources,  is  the  only  remedy 
to  this  crying  and  overwhelming  evil.  The  moral 
and  successful  agitation,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  for  the 
abolition  of  restrictive  and  monopolist  imposts  on  con- 
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sumable  commodities,  affords  the  gratifying  anticipation, 
that  it  will  have  been  but  the  glorious  prelude  to  a 
great  fiscal  enlightenment,  that  will  show  up  to  merited 
contempt  and  popular  derision,  both  the  gross  iniquity 
and  maudlin  folly  of  Indirect  Taxation,  which,  by  en- 
hancing prices,  takes  from  the  masses  the  ability  to  be 
consumers,  and  thus  withholds  from  the  productive  hand 
of  industry  the  main  incentive  to  its  unwearied,  uni- 
versal, and  prolific  employment;  whilst,  if  industry 
were  relieved  from  this  fatal  damper  on  its  fertile 
energies,  the  demand  for  its  legitimately  incited  and 
elastic  exercise  would  impart  to  it  unbounded  produc- 
tiveness, and  its  consequent  illimitable  creations  of 
wealth,  would  not  only  fill  without  murmur  the  coffers 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  be  more  than  co-extensive  witli  . 
all  the  wants,  which  the  comforts,  the  improvements, 
and  the  elegancies  of  life  require  to  be  supplied,  fbr  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  well-being  of  the  human 

The  all-important  question  which  most  deeply  affects  ^ ^ 
every  class  of  this  community,  and  which -demands  of 
the  Legislature,  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  weltare, 
the  most  serious  consideration,  is,  “ How  is  plenty  for 
all  to  be  obtained  and  secured  ?”  Thanks  be  to  God, 
the  revealed  immutable  laws  of  His  moral  government 
solve  this  question,  and  indicate  the  infallible  means  of 
obtaining  it.  “ Loose  the  bauds  of  wicked  fiscal  re- 
strictions ; undo  from  the  toiling  multitude  the  heavy 
burdens  of  Indirect  Taxation ; and  let  the  oppressed 
labourers  go  free  to  exchange  and  enjoy  the  entire 
fruits  of  their  honest  labour.”  Let  those  wealthy 
classes  of  the  community  who,  by  their  influence,  elect 
their  representatives  in  Parliament  to  make  the  social 
laws,  to  impose  taxes,  and  to  dispense  the  national 
funds,  HONESTLY  pledge  their  own  property  for  the 
pecuniary  exigences  of  Government;  and  not  dis- 
honestly subject  the  wages  of  the  poor  man,  possi  y 
to  be  reduced,  and  certainly  mulcted  to  the  amount  of 
8 or  10  per  cent,  of  their  purchasing  power  by  Lus-  , 
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toms’  Duties,  who,  not  possessing  the  suffrage,  has  no 
representative  in  Parliament  to  plead  the  remission  of 
the  fiscal  imposts,  but  whose  numbers  in  the  aggregate 
amount  to  about  six  millions  of  the  adult  male  popula- 
lation ; then,  and  not  till  then,  “ Our  exactors  will 
become  righteousness,  and  our  officers  peace : our 
brass  will  become  gold— our  iron,  silver — our  wood, 
brass,— and  our  stones,  iron!”  The  martial  metal, 
diverted  from  being  constructed  into  instruments  of 
war  and  human  slaughter,  will  be  beaten  into  mighty 
engines  of  powerful  prolific  production,  to  multiply 
immensely  our  manufactures,  which,  exchanged  for  the 
products  of  other  countries,  will  cement  the  nations  of 
the  earth  in  the  commercial  bonds  of  lasting  peace. 
Plenty,  undiminished  by  absorbing  Customs’  and  Ex- 
cise Taxes,  will  gush  from  the  pure  perennial  sources 
of  divinely-appointed  industry;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  national  expenditure,  will  overflow  the 
whole  land  with  abundance  ; will  fill  every  breast  with 
grateful  contentment,  and  will  elevate  every  manly 
heart  with  dignified  self-reliance, — extend  intelligence, 
— increase  comforts,  and  improve  morals,  and  prolong 
useful  life  in  peaceful  enjoyment.^ 

The  amount  of  the  consumption  of  industrial  pro- 
ductions is  the  extent  of  the  demand  for,  and  deter- 
mines the  quantity  of,  the  things  that  will  be  produced. 
If  nothing  were  consumed,  neither  by  the  hand  of 
labour  would  anything  be  produced;  and  thus 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  would  find  the  sources 
of  revenue  dried  up  ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  worlds  wealth  is  the  aggregate  of  industrial 
productions.  These  wholly  sustain  and  increase  _ the 
riches  extant  in  any  and  every  country.  Now,  is  it 
not  the  first  duty  of  every  patiiotic  statesman  to  enrich, 
and  not  to  impoverish,  his  country  ? If  so,  his  course 
is  clear.  Taxes  on  commodities,  by  adding  to  the  cost 
of  them,  diminish  their  consumption;  as  a certain 
sequence,  they  assuredly  restrict  production,  and,  there- 
fore, they  prevent  the  increase  of  a nation’s  wealth. 
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The  wise  statesman,  knowing  these  facts,  and  practi- 
cally appreciating  them,  will  therefore  steadily  pursue 
the  policy  of  emancipating  commerce  from  all  fiscal 
burdens.  Knowing,  too,  from  irrefutable  experience, 
that  the  cheapened  price  of  any  staple  article,  when 
freed  from  Customs  Duties,  extends  incalculably  not 
only  its  own,  but  also  the  increased  consumption,  and 
actively  augmented  production  of  every  other  article  of 
commerce,  both  at  home  and  abroad  j and  knowing 
also  that  these  industrial  productions  are  what  make 
the  aggregate  of  the  world’s  w'ealth,  out  of  which  all 
expenses  of  wages,  living,  taxes,  &c.,  must  and  can 
only  be  eventually  paid,  surely  he  would,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  hasten  to  make,  not  only  his  countrymen,  but 
the  world  at  large,  his  debtors,  to  the  latest  generation 
of  man,  by  devoting  his  soul’s  energies  to  consummate 
the  total  abolition  of  Customs’  and  Excise  Duties,  until 
every  vestige  of  the  commerce-obstructing,  wealth-im- 
peding, poor-oppressing,  international -intercourse-for- 
bidding,  aud  human-progress-opposing  system  of 
Indirect  Taxation  shall  be  obliterated  from  our  statute- 
book,  and  instead  thereof  some  well-devised  system  of 
honest  Direct  Taxation  be  fully  substituted. 

There  are  statesmen,  legislators,  and  public  writers, 
enjoying  high  reputation  in  the  world,  for  sagacity,  and 
their  knowledge  of  political  economy,  who  assert  that 
it  makes  no  real  difierence  in  the  general  fund,  or  wealth, 
of  a nation  whether  the  taxes  are  levied  directly  on  accu- 
mulated wealth,  or  indirectly  from  commodities  consumed 
by  the  higher,  middle,  and  lowest  classes.  The 
fallacy  of  this  assertion  consists  in  the  supposition  that 
the  wealth  of  the  nation,  like  a stagnant  pond  of  water, 
is  a fixed  quantity.  To  myself  a gentleman  high  in 
ofl&ce  has  said,  arguing  on  this  most  transparent 
sophism, — “ If  there  be  two  ponds,  having  free  com- 
munication with  each  other,  it  does  not  signify  from 
which  of  the  two  you  draw  your  water.”  But,  obviously, 
there  is  not  the  remotest  analogy  between  what  is 
practically  one  stagnant  pond,  and  the  wealth  of  a nation, 
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which  is  ever  fluctuating,  and  would  be  ever  constantly 
increasing,  if  we  did  not  prevent  increase  by  unwise 
fiscal  legislation.  Supposing  the  national  wealth  to  be 
a collection  of  water.  Indirect  Taxation,  or  taxes  on 
commodities,  which  increase  their  cost,  diminish  their 
consumption,  and  restrain  or  prevent  the  production  of 
wealth,  limits,  narrows,  and  obstructs  the  channels 
which  supply  the  lake, — nay,  absolutely  dams  up  and 
cuts  off  or  diverts  not  a few  of  them  to  other  lakes 
which  are  not  ours  ; whilst  Direct  Taxation,  by  allow- 
ing unfettered  scope  to  capital,  commerce,  and  industry, 
— deepens  and  widens  those  channels,  opens  new  ones, 
and  leads  other  streamlets,  rivulets,  and  rivers  to  our 
lake,  so  that  it  shall  not  only  abundantly  suffice  for 
our  own  wants,  but  also  enable  us  to  supply  our  neigh- 
bours,— which  neighbours,  according  to  my  reading  of 
the  Gospel,  are  all  mankind. 

In  the  absence  of  popular  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  effects  which  the  actual  incidence  of  taxes  has  on 
the  general  weal,  and  ignoring  the  immense  benefit 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  income  tax  has  been  the 
means  of  conferring  on  our  country,  the  public  has 
manifested  impatience  of  its  continuance.  A dis- 
satisfied impression  of  its  apparent  inequitable  opera- 
tion has  also  caused  an  outcry  against  it.  No  doubt 
time  would  rectify  its  temporary  irregular  pressure. 
But,  granting  that  all  Indirect  Taxes  were  abolished,  an 
income  and  property  tax,  to  be  just,  must  be  assessed 
on  all  properties  and  incomes,  from  the  highest 
revenues  to  the  lowest  earnings;  reduced  to  their 
intrinsic  worth,  classified  by  the  scale  of  an  actuary, 
and  then  assessed  at  their  relative  values ; for  thus 
every  member  of  the  community  would  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  State,  and  feel  a common 
interest  in  its  good  government ; add  to  which,  this 
national  manifestation  of  fiscal  justice  would  be  one  of 
those  important  circumstances  that  serve  to  mould  the 
nation’s  mind  and  character  into  habits  and  principles 
of  strict  integrity. 
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Can  it  be  necessary  that,  in  addition  to  irrefutable 
facts,  to  the  strong  reasons  and  encouraging  motives, 
already  advanced  to  justify  and  hasten  the  change  of 
our  fiscal  policy  to  Direct  Taxation,  we  should  be 
reminded,  by  frightful  historical  lessons,  that  the 
revolution  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  originated 
in  the  people’s  repugnance  to  unjust  and  arbitrary 
Taxation ; that  it  was  the  popular  indignation  at 
Boston  against  the  imposition  of  Customs’  Duties  that 
issued  in  a fratricidal  war,  and  tore  from  England  her 
American  colonies ; or  that  it  was  the  disinclination 
and  refusal  of  the  clergy  and  the  landowners  in  France 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  taxes  that  first  embarrassed 
the  finances,  excited  discontent,  and  kindled  the  blaze 
of  disatfection  which  enveloped  that  unhappy  country 
in  a universal  conflagration  of  revolt  and  ensanguined 
revolution  ? 

Labour’s  surplus  products  are  designed  by  the 
Almighty  to  minister  abundantly  to  all  human  wants. 
The  Divine  Being,  speaking  by  his  prophet  of  a com- 
mercial city,  whose  commerce  was,  or  would  be,  with 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  says,  “ Her  merchandise 
and  her  hire  (which  is  her  remuneration)  shall  be 
holiness  unto  the  Lord;  it  (the  merchandise)  shall 
not  be  treasured,  nor  (uselessly)  laid  up ; for  her 
merchandise  shall  be  for  them  (the  whole  human 
family)  that  dwell  before  the  Lord,  to  eat  sufficiently, 
and  for  durable  clothing.”  Will  judicial  punishment, 
on  God’s  outraged  purpose,  for  ever  slumber?  May 
not  fiscal  injustice  be  too  long  continued,  and  injured 
masses  again  burst  into  a flame  of  wild  discontent,  not 
to  be  extinguished  until  this  world-wide  barefaced 
fiscal  iniquity,  and  its  legislative  cause,  whatever  that 
may  be,  are  finally  purged  out,  no  more  to  obstruct  the 
gates  of  commerce,  or  bar  the  avenues  of  God’s 
beneficence  to  the  universal  family  of  man  ? 
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